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that result. British wages were by far the highest in Europe and
immensely higher than Japanese ; to reduce them in face of Labour
opposition was all but impossible ; therefore, it was argued, employers
must be guaranteed a price for their goods which enabled these
wages to be paid. If the result was, as orthodox economists alleged,
to increase the cost of living for the wage-earners, that in the cir-
cumstances was the fair and inevitable result of high wages, and
the proper way of balancing the account between employers and
wage-earners. In no other way could British wages be maintained
against the competition of the low-wage countries, when costs of
production had been reduced to their minimum and the point passed
at which high wages paid for themselves in greater efficiency. The
argument assumed that this point had been passed, but on its own
assumption it had weight, and it carried the day with a large number
of manufacturers, and even bankers and shipowners, who had hitherto
been staunch Free-Traders.
A further argument which had some influence was that a pro-
tected market was a necessary condition of the modern method of
mass-production. Capital, it was said, would not be embarked on
the immense plant which this method required unless it could be
sure of the corresponding sale for its output, and this could only
be guaranteed by a tariff. Free-Traders replied that this was precisely
the theory which had brought disaster in America, since the same
tariff which had been declared necessary for the establishment of
mass-production had prevented it from selling its surplus product
to the foreigner. Moreover, if all the big industries enjoyed Pro-
tection, they would raise prices against one another and check pro-
duction in that way.1 However, it was undeniable that American
big industry had enjoyed ten years of prosperity, and it was said
that British common sense would keep tariffs within reasonable
limits.
But what prevailed with the man in the street, and led him to
acquiesce in the great change, was the picture of Britain unarmed
and friendless in a world of hostile and highly protected competitors
1 In the autumn of 193 5 the mass-producers of motor-cars complained
bitterly that under cover of Protection the iron and steel manufacturers were
raising prices against them to the great prejudice of their industry.
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